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with the war then going on, but to do away with the 
custom of war itself by substituting rational, legal, 
peaceful means, a system of justice for the protection of 
rights and interests. 

We would that we might stop the present war. There 
are those who think we ought to try. But today, as 
through the wars of nearly a century, this society pleads 
for a Congress and High Court of Nations which shall 
serve as a substitute for war. This Congress and High 
Court of Nations are going to be extended and perma- 
nently established, and when once they are established 
most of the causes which make for international vio- 
lence will have disappeared. 

It is true that the American Peace Society feels it to 
be its duty to define as far as possible the rights of bel- 
ligerents toward each other. It is within our province 
to try to abate the horrors of war and to lessen its fre- 
quency. The rights of neutrals are of interest to us. 
But we cannot be persuaded by the various and varying 
demands to take up the cudgel in behalf of this or that 
belligerent. We say to the nations and to all alike, "We 
are in the business of distributing fire-proof building 
material. We shall be glad to furnish you with all that 
is necessary to preserve you from destruction by fire. 
Some day you will wish to use it. Will you not give 
earnest consideration to the matter at once ?" 

This is the basis of our consistency. We wish our 
over-partisan readers might understand it and help us 
along the way. 



NEEDED: A PEACE DICTIONARY? 

The word "peace" is unpopular in many quarters — 
among the nations at war just now, and among the 
warring friends of the peace movement as well. We are 
told that the word is tabooed in England because "it does 
not indicate the aims of the peace workers" and "it car- 
ries certain false implications." It is pointed out that 
there is, for example, a peace of the dead, of craven sub- 
mission, of laziness, of cowardice, and of ignorance. 
Therefore we must find a new word — the word "polity," 
for example. 

Mr. Norman Angell, defending this view in The Cos- 
mopolitan Student, seems unconsciously to refute his 
own argument by explaining: "International polity is 
something more than a name; it represents a definite 
method of approach to the public and a method of co- 
operation with all who are seriously at work, whether in 
the field of legislation or discussion, in determining the 
best feasible foreign policy for this and other nations." 
If we similarly define the word "peace," would it not 
readily serve the same purpose ? May not the same be 
said of any word, of even a coined word such as legetum 
or judicut ? 

We half suspect that the trouble with the word 
"peace" is that we who are working for its realization get 
tired of it as a word ; while those who are opposing us, 
whether because of convictions or dislikes, are disgusted 
with it. The trouble, however, is not with the word, 
but with the definition we give or fail to give to it. 



It so happens that this troublesome word originally 
meant agreement, or to make a bargain. It is found in 
its earliest purity in the word pact. It means specific- 
ally, therefore, freedom from war or hostile attacks, and 
has long been used by writers upon law as the opposite 
of war. The word is specifically defined by the Century 
Dictionary as: "Compact or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abstain from further hostilities." 

Dr. George E. Dawson, the eminent scientist, has re- 
cently said : "A state of peace in human society and in 
the individual life is not, then, a state of passivity, of 
negativism, of weakness, of decay. It is a state of or- 
derly activity, of creative force, of growth. A man at 
peace with himself, biologically and psychologically 
speaking, is living a healthy, orderly, dynamic, creative 
life. A society at peace is living a healthy, orderly, 
dynamic, creative life in all its members." He calls 
peace "a mode of creative energy," and adds : "Peace is 
all that life means of health, growth, achievement. 
What happens when this condition of peace within the 
human organism is not maintained may be seen in those 
malignant growths known as cancers." There is no 
fighting within the ranks of the many cells that consti- 
tute the life of the healthy individual. The same is true 
of animal and human society. Wherever a social group 
survives, as this writer says, there is a co-operation and 
integration of social units in a state of peace. This is 
true of bees, cattle, wolves. Within every species there 
is relative peace, without which no species of animals 
could survive. Nowhere except with human beings is 
there a fratricidal or intraracial warfare. Families, 
tribes, and nations could never have been formed if the 
law had been otherwise. The human race is the only 
species of animals which wages war upon its own kind. 
It is peace, therefore, which promotes life in the cell, 
the animal, the family, the tribe, and in society. It is 
an indispensable condition for achieving the ends of 
normal existence. 

The following, from a recent number of our esteemed 
contemporary, The Army and Navy Journal, is perti- 
nent and definite. We read : "If there ever was a trucu- 
lent, noisy, obstreperous member of any community, it 
is the peace faddist, whether called pacificist or peace 
quack. He is always pushing forward his opinions, 
whether they have any practical relation to the subject 
in hand or not. He is essentially and always pestiferous 
and cantankerous." We see here that the words "paci- 
fist" and "pacificist," like the word "peace," carry with 
them also an offensive significance at times. This is 
true not only for the professed militarists, but for many 
engaged in promoting our own principles as well. They 
are words to be conjured with, evidently. 

The word "pacifist," used for years at the peace con- 
gresses, especially by the French and other foreign dele- 
gates, has, however, found no place in the dictionaries, 
English or foreign. Then, too, the confusion has been 
deepened lately by an attempt to distinguish between 
"pacifist" and "pacificist." The word "pacificist" is said 
to come from the adjective pacific, while "pacifist" is 
thought to be the offspring of the verb pacify. By some 
linguistic twist, not yet clear to us, "pacificist" is consid- 
ered to mean a "peace-at-any-priee" person, one who 
would rebuke the dogs of war with the sword of soothing 
words. On the other hand, a "pacifist" is thought to 
mean Victoriano Huerta, Congressman Gardner, the 
Navy League, and the others who believe, or seem to be- 
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lieve, that fighting is the way to stop fighting. It may 
he that the last syllable of the word "pacifist" has lent 
color to this view. 

Considered in its largest, and therefore most legiti- 
mate aspect, even our friend of the Army and Navy 
Journal is, we suspect, opposed to war as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. In America all intelligent 
persons are opposed to such a method of settling diffi- 
culties, be they personal, national, or international. 
Now, one who is opposed to war as a means of settling 
disputes is a "pacifist." This is the sense in which the 
word is always used in really intelligent discourse. It 
is not a synonym for "mollycoddle" or "eunuch." It is 
to the movement against war what "abolitionist" was 
to the anti-slavery crusade. Unless we really wish to 
quibble about the word, we are all "pacifists." But the 
word means a variety of things to a variety of people, 
because the word is not .defined as it should be. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are concerned pri- 
marily with definitions. If the word polity ought to be 
substituted for the word peace, let us by all means adopt 
it. If there is a better word than "pacifist," let us get 
it. But in the absence of more convincing testimony 
to the contrary, writers and speakers will continue to 
use the words "peace," "pacifist," and the rest, some 
meaning one thing, some another, and we fear that the 
confusion will increase indefinitely and unfortunately. 
It may be necessary for the various parties to our con- 
troversy to get together and to agree upon a dictionary 
of terms. Then, and perhaps not until then, can we 
understand each other. 



THE BLOWS OF WAR UPON COMMERCE 

The war has brought a feeling of optimism to many 
of the business interests of our country. For the 
first time in its history the United States leads the 
world as an exporter. While the total exports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain decreased 30 per cent 
during the last fiscal year, the exports of the United 
States increased 17 per cent. An interesting fact closely 
connected with this is that Amsterdam reports a decided 
increase in diamond exportations to the United States. 
Plans for the organization of a Russian-American bank 
in Moscow were under way in July. Chinese and Amer- 
ican business men of high standing are pressing for the 
immediate establishment of a Chinese-American bank 
and for a Chinese-Pacific steamship company. 

And yet two questions intrude themselves disquiet- 
ingly : First, what are the commercial effects of the war 
in other parts of the world; secondly, has the phe- 
nomenal increase in certain lines of our own business 
any permanent bases? 

The commercial development so characteristic of all 
the nations now at war has abruptly stopped. But the 
blows have been felt also in neutral countries. Spanish 
exports, for example, decreased twenty-four millions of 
dollars during the last fiscal year. The Barcelona 
Bourse was closed, while the ocean-carrying trade was 
completely disorganized. The number of persons em- 



ployed in Spain during the second six months of 1914 
was approximately 50 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding period of 1913. Important hydro-electric 
construction work has been discontinued for lack of 
capital. Metal-working industries have been closed. 
The government revenues have been reduced by nearly 
twenty millions of dollars. The usual banking channels 
have been closed and no field of trade of manufacture 
has been left undisturbed. The coal supply, hitherto 
largely imported from England, is a serious problem, 
affecting industries, railroads, and steamship lines. 

No nation escapes. The most important markets in 
Europe have been closed to Paraguayan tobacco and to 
Porto Eican fruit, while food prices in Holland have 
risen distressingly. Rotterdam is an illustration of a 
city whose commercial sufferings are acute. All trade 
intercourse between the belligerents was suddenly 
stopped at the beginning of August, 1914, thus ending 
the vast trans-shipments specially common to this port. 

Imports and exports in Chile have markedly declined. 
Capital investments by the nations in foreign countries 
have practically ceased. Conditions in Sweden are far 
worse than is commonly supposed, where business men 
have lost confidence and many industries have been 
paralyzed. Commerce, including transportation, labor, 
credits, finance, is in a most abnormal condition in 
Sweden. 

The withdrawal of a large percentage of workmen, 
the requisition of many of the best horses on account of 
the mobilization of the Swiss army, have produced gen- 
uine suffering throughout the agricultural sections of 
Switzerland. The sudden closing of the frontier for the 
passing of Swiss imports caused a panic in Basel, where 
local capitalists have lost heavily on account of the war. 
The existing state of affairs and the interruption of 
traffic with France made a situation in a border city 
like Geneva precarious. The year 1914 was the most 
disastrous in all the history of the embroidery and lace 
industry of St. Gall. 

The promising foreign trade in China has been seri- 
ously interfered with. The war has dislocated in that 
country all banking facilities, and Chinese merchants 
have been unable to obtain the usual accommodations 
from foreign banks. There have been fluctuations in 
exchange; silver and paper money. have depreciated; 
imports and exports have suffered disaster; ordinary 
supplies for maintenance have been decreased, and new 
constructions have practically ceased, especially with the 
railroads. The European war has curtailed the Chinese 
silk trade to an amount exceeding twenty-two millions 
of dollars. 

The prices of food sugars in Manchuria have mounted 
very high. The industries of Finland have been seri- 
ously interrupted. The great development of commerce 



